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That the Allies would reject the German overture was a foregone conclusion. To keep hope for peace alive, on December i8th the President's note to the belligerents was dispatched. It was our first wedding anniversary, and snowing when we awoke. My husband gave me a beautiful pendant of diamonds surrounding a black opal, the opal being my birthstone. In the afternoon we went to the golf course, but it was too cold to have much fun. Changing our clothes, we went to the Corcoran Gallery for the exhibition of paintings by American artists. One of his real joys was pictures, and usually we bought one at the American exhibit. This year, however, there was nothing we thought we could live with.
Two days later the Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, in discussing the President's note with newspaper men, mentioned "the possibility of our being forced into the War". The head lines were enormous. "Woodrow dreadfully worried," my diary says. "He asked Lansing to make a second statement to correct the wrong impression, which he did, but it was a great blunder in the face of all Woodrow has done to present his note without causing friction."
Amid these events my husband and I squeezed in one little Christmas shopping tour together. At Becker's leather store a clerk was so shy that he could hardly articulate. Showing the President a bag with a removable watch he said: "You could take it out and make a wist wrotch out of it." He tried the sentence again, with the same result, and was about to retire in confusion when my husband said: "A capital idea. I have always wanted a wrist watch and never have had one. I think Til take the bag to get the watch." The poor man beamed at him.
On Sunday, the day before Christmas, we went to St. Margaret's Church, and after lunch walked over to the Treasury Department steps to hear children sing carols. That night we all trimmed a tree in the Oval Room on the second floor so that little Josephine Cothran and Jessie's baby could